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1284: a motley army of French and Italians was gathered; some 30
galleys at Naples, others from Brindisi, were to meet at Ustica and convoy
the transports; to lead them Charles himself set sail from Provence.
But now came the unexpected. His son and heir, Charles the Lame,
Prince of Salerno, left as regent in the Regno, had busily carried out the
preparations there, but was not to move till his father came. On 5 June
1284*, however, Loria appeared with seemingly few galleys in the Bay of
Naples, ravaging the islands and tempting an attack. Salerno fell into
the trap and rowed out to fight a stronger fleet. The battle ended in his
capture with many nobles, and Charles of Anjou arrived at Gaeta to find
an immediate invasion impossible and Naples rioting. He could call his
son "a cowardly priest, a fool who always chose the worse part," but he
could not undo the event. Indeed he himself washed men and money in
a vain siege of Reggio, and then withdrew, with forces disaffected and
thinned by desertions, to Apulia for fresh preparations and exactions,
blended with schemes of reform to gain the loyalty of what we may now
call the kingdom of Naples. His days, however, were numbered; his
strength was exhausted by a slow fever, and he died on 7 January 1285
at Foggia. He appointed his kinsman Robert, Count of Artois, as Balio,
to whom the Pope gave as colleague Cardinal Gerard of Cremona.

Charles of Anjou had failed not only in his wider ambitions of an
Eastern Empire, but in his attempt to rule or guide Italy as a papal
champion, to be a kind of inverted Hohenstaufen, and in the mere
maintenance of his conquest of Sicily. His failure was perhaps not merely
his own fault; for it was not in the power of man, not of Frederick II,
to unite the Italy of the thirteenth century, and the national evolution
was working towards another end. Yet his fame has suffered irredeemably
and deservedly. He had prospered only when his own way was in some
degree denied him, and fell a victim to his overweening ambition and in-
considerate pride. A bold knight and a forceful autocrat, his immense
efforts to subdue Sicily all miscarried largely through the disaffection
and desertion which his government of the Regno had provoked, and he
was unaware or contemptuous of national feeling outside France and of
the strength of the bourgeois trader. He exhausted the Regno; in North
Italy he had ruled by faction and violence; his attempt to found a
Mediterranean empire was a greed-begotten chimaera. Thus, in spite of
many great qualities, his lasting work, fit for the grim face of his effigy
on the Capitol, was that of a destroyer. He ruined the Hohenstaufen;
he crippled the Papacy. In South Italy he only left a new dynasty, a
worse government, and a degenerating people.

Although Charles II was in captivity, and soon transferred to the
safer imprisonment of Aragon, the two regents took firm hold of the
government. The insurrectionary movements on the mainland never
amounted to much, and the guerilla warfare in the south made little
progress beyond Calabria. The two colleagues were steadily upheld by the